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a true and gentle woman, with heart to feel, fancy to 
enliven, and taste to appreciate the scene from 
Corey’s hill, after taking me in various directions 
through Brookline, the most beautiful of suburban 
towns on earth, as I verily believe—whose only 
drawbacks are its dust in summer, want of sidewalks, 
and of some public promenade or park, such as this 
hill would afford—brought me by a winding way, 
ascending from the rear, to this spot. As we came 
out upon the summit, and my eye glanced over the 
view I have been trying to describe, then all glorious 
in its summer garments, and at that moment glorified 
by the brilliancy of the setting sun, as it sent its rays 
aslant through our transparent atmosphere, touching 
tower and steeple and dome, causing distant windows 
to flame as with unearthly fire, seats and farm- 
houses sleeping in thickening shadows around the 
base of the hill—the emotions of my friend at the 
Porta Westphalica became my own. How does the 
psychologist explain them ? 

I have looked down upon London from Primrose 
hill; upon Berlin from the Kreuzberg; upon Vienna 
from the Kahlenberg; upon Salzburg from the 
Ménchsberg ; upon many a city and town from the 
spots which the tastes and culture of the people or 
of the governments have consecrated to the spirit of 
beauty, as an inheritance to the public forever, and 
yet, though more grandeur and sublimity has been 
presented to my eye, I can tell of no spot where the 
elements of beauty have so abounded as to give rise 
to deepér emotions than those which stir me as I get 
this unrivalled view of Boston and its surrounding 
country. ; 

This hill is in the very centre of the panorama. 
How happens it that, when every point which might 
be thought to vie with this has been snatched away 
forever from the public, by the crushing tread of the 
march of improvement—has been cut up into lots 
and sold by speculators—that this should have 
escaped? Grant, oh Fate, that this exemption from 
the common lot:may last. until I shall no more be 
able, at the call of “incense breathing morn,” or 
when ‘“ dewy eve” begins to brood over the land- 
scape, thither to wend my way. 

But who know this spot? Who care for it? who 
visit it? The “appreciative few” are few indeed. 
Misses Simple and Mincing know nothing of it. 
They have climbed the heights, and sought the 
views, and gone into raptures, and talk still, as of 
divine things, of all the spots to which Murray’s 
Guide Books have sent them in the tour of Europe. 
But they have not seen Boston, nor New York, nor 
Albany, nor any other American city from any 
neighboring elevation. They have ascended the 
weary steps of old cathedral towers in European 
cities, and felt a new feeling as they looked down 
upon the streets and squares, and markets, and hab- 
itations, and pleasure grounds, below and around. 
But from our State House balcony or lantern they 
have never looked—that view is for the common 
people and country folks! I crossed the Common 
the other day with a Man of Fancy. Our eyes fol- 
lowed the straight, level line of the milldam, and 
rested upon Corey’s hill. 

“Does it not rise,” said he, “with a curve as 
graceful and soft as the breast of a Venus? I sup- 
pose it will be bought by and by to fill up the back 
bay—for there is nothing like putting things to use, 
and there it stands, just in the right position for this 
purpose. I see now at least five hundred modern 
Greeks armed and equipped for the attack! When 
the spring time comes again, and its slopes have 
their garment of green, come” here and mark how 
refreshing to the eye, how soft’and lovely a termina- 
tion to the view from this spot, that hill affords. 
Could I have an opinion which should carry weight 
into the public counsels, or could I exert an influ- 
ence upon the millionaires who dwell in its vicinity, 
I would never cease from my labor until that place 





was made the Primrose hill of Boston, and secured 
as a pendant to the Common forever. I would have 
its slopes waving with trees. Clumps of pines and 
firs and hemlocks should be scattered upon its sur- 
face. The maple, the ash, the hickory, the chesnut 
—all our native forest trees should be there. Wind- 
ing roads and circuitous pathways should lead to its 
top. Openings in the groves should offer points 


‘whence the eye should drink in the views. The 


Kalmia and other flowering shrubs of our forests 
and hillsides, should be naturalized in its soil. Some 
irregular but picturesque edifice should crown its top, 
with platforms and towers, whence, over all, the 
visitor should take in at a glance the complete pano- 
rama. Here should dwell a forester with his assist- 
ants, armed with the terrors of the law, both to 
nourish and cherish the members of his vegetable 
republic, and see that it suffer no detriment from 
occasional attacks from Goths and Vandals. It 
should be another Mount Auburn, but devoted tothe 
living. And in after years, when this one spot should 
come to stand alone as the representative of the 
gentle, forest-covered hills, which once limited the 
view from Beacon hill or the State House dome, 
then would thousands and thousands look back and 
join in the praises of the Man of Fancy, who wrought 
out the salvation of Corey’s hill from the ruthless 
hand of speculation. Then too, when the open fields 
had become covered with the lofty forest, and 
autumn came on, and the Great Painter would put 
all other artists to the blush, he would find a spot of 
canvass here, hard by the city, upon which to lay 
his colors, and would delight to exhibit annually a 
painting, to us Bostonians, the like of which no 
other large, sea coast city on earth could boast.” 

Here the Man of Fancy looked round to see that 
no millionaire was near, and putting his mouth to 
my ear, added: 

“This would cost money—and money, you know, 
is needed to buy copper stocks, bui!d Vermont rail- 
roads, explore the Amazon, secure the Southern 
trade, and save the Union.” A. W. 7. 


> 


The Piano-Forte Compositions of J. S. Bach. 
EDITED BY FRIEDRICH CHRYSANDER. 
(Concluded.] 


“8.—The Fantasias and Preludes (likewise the 
Capricci, Toccate, and Ritornelli) have one 
quality in common, namely, that they are not 
subjected to any fixed form, and commonly serve 
as an introduction to a serious, “ elaborate” piece. 
Mattheson calls them musical whims. As every- 
thing about them is so uncertain, the tempo 
cannot be so generally defined; every one must, 
therefore, see how, in doubtful cases, he can set 
himeelf right. Bach, however, treated the whims 
more seriously, and created a perfectly new and 
more classical branch of art, especially out of the 
Prelude. ‘His Preludes, too, are so characteristic, 
pithy, and peculiar, that the proper mode of 
playing them is self-evident. 

“9—The Gavotte‘ Its emotion is thorough, 
exultant joy. A frisking character is a special 
peculiarity of this kind of melody, and, by no 
means, a running one. For the pianoforte, 
certain Gavottes are set, which are characterized 
by great license, but still are not so bad as those 
on the fiddle.’ (Mattheson). The movement 
must not be too quick. This species of dance 
possesses, moreover, the peculiarity of being 
always in two-two time. 

“10.—The Gigue (Gigue, Giga) is a dance in 
six-eight time, merry and gay. Mattheson 
subdivides the Gigue into several kinds, which he 
describes in his droll and lively manner. ‘The 
ordinary, or English Gigues,’ (he says, Kern mel. 
Wissen., p. 115), ‘have, as their peculiar emotion, 
a fiery and flighty ardour; a passion which 
speedily evaporates. The Loures, or slow and 
punctuated ones, exhibit a proud, puffed-up 
character; for which reason they are very popular 
with the Spaniards. The Canaries must be 








accompanied by great eagerness and activity, but 
must still be somewhat simple. The French 
Gigues, finally, which are not used for dancing, 
but for fiddling (whence, perhaps, they are thus 
denominated) are wound up, as it were, to a pitch 
of extreme quickness or fleetness, but mostly in a 
flowing and by no means impetuous manner, some- 
thing like the current of a brook.’ It is with the 
last kind that we have here to do. 

“11.—The Minuet, a dance characterized by 
‘moderate merriment,’ as Mattheson asserts. In 
former times, it regularly began all dances in 
society. Introduced in the Suites and Partitas, 
the Minuet is no longer subjected, in time, rhythm, 
and movement, to the fixed dance-form. It was 
still more expanded in instrumental music after 
Bach; but whether Bach’s Minuets ought to be 
played altogether as fast as the later Quartet- 
Minuets is still doubtful. 

“12,—With Bach, the Overture takes the place 
of the Prelude, when he wishes to introduce a 
grand piece, and be somewhat more important 
than usual. Like Handel, he held to the French 
Overture, to which Lulli gave its form; a largo 
movement with roulades (which were always 
played more in a staccato than sustained style) is 
followed by a fugued piece, allegro. The magnifi- 
cent Overture at the commencement of the fourth 
Partita, vol. II, pp. 44-50, is a model. Bach 
clung to the old custom of repeating the first slow 
movement only when his composition allowed it; 
see B. vol. Il, p. 122; in other cases he by no 
means did so. 

“13.—Both the Partita (Partie) and the Suite 
indicate an assemblage of melodies, but are some- 
what distinct. The Suife consists only of dance- 
melodies, in which merry company the Allemande, 
as a German production, had, for the honor of the 
thing, the first place, while the others, differing in 
time and rhythm, followed and thus, as it were, 
belonged to its suite. Of this kind are the small 
(so-called French) Suites in the first volume. 
The grand (so-called English) Suites in the fourth 
volume have, on the other hand, a rather important 
Prelude as an introduction, and must, therefore, 
properly be called Partitas, for, in addition to the 
dance-group, the’’Partita possesses other move- 
ments of separate invention, and, consequently, 
forms the transition to the Sonata, and other 
independent piano-forte music. 

“14.—The Passecaille (in Italian, the Passa- 
caglio) is, likewise, a dance. All commentators 
assert that it is similar to the Chaconne; but the 
difference between the two is rather variously laid 
down. Koch (Lex., 1139) says: ‘The real 
difference between the Chaconne and the Passe- 
caille is as follows:—the latter must be played 
with a somewhat slower movement, while the 
melody must be more agreeable than the former.’ 
Mattheson, however, asserts the direct contrary 
when he says:—‘ The Chaconne moves along more 
slowly and deliberately than the Passecaille, and 
not vice versa (Kern mel. Wissen, 123, and, also, 
in the Vollk. Capellmeister, II., chap. 13). I must 
agree with Mattheson, and look upon Koch’s 
explanation simply as the result of his having 
mistaken the one for the other. The tempo of 
both dances is rather slow and quick. 

“15.—The Passepied agrees with the Minuet, 
but is more nimble in its movement. Allegro. 

“16.—The Polonaise ; a Polish dance, in three- 
four time, of a solemn, grave character, and the 
movement of which is about equidistant between 
the Allegro and the Andante. 

“17.—The Rigaudon is a merry, joyous dance 
in alla-breve time, the melody of which, in my 
opinion, is the prettiest of any ; its quality consists 
in an agreeable and somewhat dallving pleasantry. 
The Rigaudon, however, is a mongrel, made up 
of the Gavotte and Bourrée, and may not 
eerepeny be a triple or quadruple Bourrée ? 
(Mattheson). 

“©18.—The Rondo (Rondeau) is marked by an 
unconstrained, naive style, and a tolerably lively 
tempo, when the cortrary is not expressly stated. 

“16.—The Sarabande. ‘This contains no 
other emotion of the mind than ambition; its 
species are, however, distinguished by the fact 
that the dance-sarabande is comprised in a narrow, 
and yet, at the same time, more haughty form 
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than the rest of the race; that it admits no 
roulades, because its grandeur cannot sufler them, 
but clings, stiffly and firmly, to its seriousness. 
For playing on the pianoforte and the lute, a 


per:on somewhat lowers himself with this kind of 


melody, employs greater license, nay, even makes 
doubles or broken work out of it, which we call 
Variationes’ (Mattheson, Kern mel. Wiss, 119). 
The movement, according to this, is slow, even 
slower than in the Allemande, to which, also, in 
the rich embellishment by grace notes and orna- 
ments, it possess s the greatest similarity. 
“20.—The Sinfonia is, properly speaking, a 
composition for several instruments, and similar to 
the Concerto Grosso. It generally was employed 
as an introduction to important vocal pieces, or 
was played in the intermediate pauses. With 
regard to the latter case, I could point out in 
Bach’s music many symphonies which are not 
even four bars long. When Bach composes a 
Sinfonia for the pianoforte, his intention is to give 
us a sonorous piece of music similar to the Over- 
ture. If it consists of one movement, a moderate 
tempo must be taken. When it possesses several 
movements, it generally agrees in tempo with the 
Overture; thus, for instance, it will be easily 
perceived that the Sinfonia, vol. ii., p. 15, must, 


from the 30th bar, be played allegro. 


“21.—The Toccata, together with the then 
very immature pianoforte-sonata, was regarded as 
belonging to that kind of music in which the 
fingers were moved more than the heart, as 
Mattheson assures us. Let any one see whether 
this is true of Bach’s Toccatas; let him look at 
the grand artistic movements in F sharp and C 
minor, vol. ii., p. 80, part 6, and vol. iv. 

“ The remaining designations, such as Burlesca, 
Duetto, Echo, Inventio, Priiambulum, Scherzo, 
Variatio, etc., which Bach employs in other places, 
require no explanation. 

“ Whoever has endeavored, according to the 
above instructions, to seize the character of the 
various pieces, and the proper manner of playing 
them, will proceed with tolerable certainty in the 
study of Bach; with more certainty than those 
who bind themselves down to a prescribed tempo, 
to prescribed signs of expression, and to a pre- 
scribed mode of fingering. With a few excep- 
tions, the tempo is evident from the name of the 
piece, and s0, likewise, is the appropriate manner 
of playing; for there is more in the name than 
the modern signs can convey. In these strictly 
contrapuntal compositions, let all dallying and 
affected ornament, all coquettish changing from 
pp to ff, and the like tlowery effects, be most 
especially eschewed ; these compositions must be 
played calmly, clearly, sonorously, and uniformly 
from beginning to end. In the dance-like and 
concerted pieces, a greater variety of coloring is 
appropriate; it is allowable to go as far as the 
stream of tone allows, or as far as waggishness 
and humor will extend. For the sake of example, 
I have included, in the French Suites, the time as 
fixed by Griepenkerl in Peters’s excellent edition 
(vol. vii.) ; it may serve beginners as a guide, but, 
as we do not get it from Bach, but only from a 
connoisseur (though, certainly, a celebrated one) 
of his works, it cannot be absolutely omy - on 
anybody. Lastly, the fingering offers the least 
difficulty, if the learner only sets about it in a 
sensible manner—that is to say, if he begins with 
what is simple and, comparatively, easy, and 
and proceeds gradually. Hitherto, the Clavier 
bien tempéré, was the sum total with which people 
began and with which they left off. It thus came 
to pass that many burnt their fingers, and 
experienced a desire for external means of assist- 
tance. In the present edition I have exerted 
myself to restore the natural state of things, such 
as was undoubtedly intended by Bach himself. 

“ With regard to the playing, Czerny once gave 
(in Peters’s edition, vol. i., preface) an excellent 
piece of advice, namely, that the performer should, 
firstly, even in the most intricate passages, keep 
his hands as quiet as possible, and secondly, 
execute every separate part independently of the 
other, strictly connected and consistently. * The 
player,’ he adds, ‘will then find the trouble 
required for this, on the piano as well as on the 
organ, rewarded by the valuable effect produced 





by a full-toned and flowing style of execution.’ 
Where the above directions are not sufficient, as 
far as the time is concerned, the following rules 
may be borne in mind: If the performer, when 
playing, finds that the counterpoint is obscured, 
and the series of parts not clear, but entangled in 
one another, he should take the time slower; if, 
however. pervading dissonant tones are too prom- 
inent and hard, he must play more quickly. The 
observance of these two rules will prove of great 
service, especially in all more strictly contrapuntal 
compositions—such as the Symphonies, in the 
first; the Variations, in the second; and the 
Fugues, in the third and fourth volume.” 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
A Complaint from the Country. 


Mr. Epitor :—I have been a reader of your 
Journal ever since its first appearance, and 
through its columns have become acquainted 
with many things in Art of which I had had no 
glimpse before. 

I live in the country, away up in Hampshire, 
in a village not visited by a railroad, and seldom 
by a stage coach. My profession (I sell my own 
medicines), does not requre me to visit Boston, 
and I know but little of it except through the 
newspapers. I have, however, from my long 
acquaintance with your columns, become familiar 
with great names, and at least with the titles of 
famed classical compositions. 

Indeed, I have often formed a very definite 
conception of music which I have never heard, 
and I read the programmes of those most delight- 
ful concerts, which have become an established 
institution in your good city, with an avidity and 
relish almost equal to the pleasure of actually 
listening to them. Listening, did I say? I have 
listened, with the aid of your own interpretation, 
and my conception, to the Sinfonie Eroica, played 
by a most wonderful orchestra, in a concert hall, 
the magnificence of which would cause the bril- 
liancy of the Music Hall to pale and shrink into 
insignificance beside it. 

I have heard and seen an imaginary Lagrange, 
with a superb troup of visionary artists, perform 
the Don Giovanni, in a way to give it new vivid- 
ness even to Mr. Oulibichiff, and so that it seemed 
as if the real, once-existent personages had them- 
selves re-visited the earth, and gone through their 
allotted parts at my bidding. 

I know, intimately, most of the resident musi- 
cians of your city, and I welcome them with 
outstretched hand, at each return from their 
seven-days absence. I take a personal pride, as 
a countryman, in the praises showered upon 
William Mason, and the names of Dresel, Satter, 
Jaell and the “ Germanians,” have become “ house- 
hold words” to me. 

With this preamble, I will relate a recent 
history, in which some of the above names were 
actors : 

Through the enterprise of some scheming 
entrepreneur, out-Barnuming Barnum, a bundle 
of show-bills arrived at our post office, containing 
a romantic account of the life and adventures of 
the beautiful “ Kirmazinga,” an Eastern Princess. 
This absurd “ woolly-horse” story would only 
have attracted the laugh it merited, but for the 
accompanying programme, in which the names of 
Mr. Satter, pianist, and of several gentlemen con- 
nected with the Germania Serenade Band, figured 
largely. 

“ Surely,” says Deacon E , our chorister, to 
whom I always lend my paper after reading it 








myself, “there must be something in this; these 
nanies-are.a sufficient guarantee of the genuine- 
ness of this affair.” ‘“ No, indeed,” exclaims little 
Miss M——, who is going to Boston to take 
lessons, when the branch railroad through our 
town is built, “Mr. Satter would not engage in 
anything beneath his character as an artist.” 
“No, indeed,” echo the other readers of your 
Journal, who take the paper in turn, after the 
Deacon and myself are done with it. 

Full of these considerations—with the Deacon’s 
wagon, (it will carry more than my chaise), and 
my horse, we set out for the city of M——. 
Arrived there, we found a large audience await- 
ing the presence of the performers. 

I shall not trouble you with a detailed descrip- 
tion of the shabby appearance of this so-called 
Princess, nor of the smiles which would not be 
restrained from spreading over the countenances 
of the players from Boston, as she struggled 
through the translation of “Ah, non giunge,” 
and “ Robert, toi que j’aime.” 

I had thought I knew something of what was 
possible upon the piano-forte, but the playing of 
Mr. Satter was, to me, a wonderful revelation of 
the art in which Thalberg, Jaell, and our Mason 
have reaped such high honors. Although my 
astonishment and delight were such that, upon 
any other occasion, I would gladly have paid the 
largest sum my purse could afford, to listen to 
such a performance, at this time, I could not a 
moment forget that it formed a part of one of 
the most shallow impostures that ever made the 
name of a showman infamous. , 

My surprise at the finger-feats of the pianist 
did not equal the astonishment produced by the 
sudden overturn of all my previous notions of an 
artist. Could this be a man with that sublime 
and holy love for his Art, that would cause him 
sooner to commit a sacrilege, than mutilate the 
work of a master, or introduce an “ unclean 
thing” in a classical programme? Was this the 
pure mind to which all clap-trap and humbug 
were pollution? This, the worthy follower and 
interpreter of Mozart and Beethoven, and him- 
self a composer of no small pretensions also? 
Above all, could this be he who, in various 
letters, “ open” and otherwise, has claimed so 
much from the community as an artist and com- 
poser? I need not say that my ideas concerning 
artists have greatly fallen; that the symphony 
performances in my halls on a Sunday eve, must 
be done by artists of my own creation, which shall 
be “sans reproche,” and that I shall revel in a 
world of tones by myself, unenvying your more 
favored readers, to whom the appearance of great 
artists is as familiar as the wax-figures in the 
Museum, and untroubled by any Delhi Princess, 
with Barnum-like programme. 

Deacon E—— was rather disappointed with 
the “ Orchestra,” perhaps not so much from any 
deficiency on the part of the players, as from the 
utter inadequacy of six instruments to perform 
the music promised in the programme. I once 
heard the Mendelssohn Quintette Club attempt a 
familiar overture, which failed of its effect from 
the same cause. 

In conclusion, I would recommend to Mr. 
Satter that, in imitation of many other perform- 
ers, who endeavor to forestall the public opinion 
by arraying themselves in long self-imposed 
titles, he should hereafter announce himself as 
“the Pianist of the Kirmazinga Troupe.” 
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P. §.—Everything depicted in the above, actu- 
ally occurred in Lowell, Lawrence and Manches- 
ter. If it had been in Boston, you would doubt- 
less have felt called upon to have fully rebuked 
the actors. We, here in a country place, are 
almogt totally debarred from hearing great artists 
or great music, and when the only persons capa- 
ble of giving us really good music, in a respecta- 
ble manner, stoop to degrade their art by such 
companionship, it is not only our right but our 
duty to complain. 

Yours Respectfully, 
An Ur Country Doctor. 








A Letter from Liszt. 

[The Pesth papers publish the following extract 
from a private letter written by Liszt, at Zurich, 
to Franz Erkel:] 

“ A wearisome illness ue me a fortnight in 
bed.— During that period, I conceived the first 
notions of the ‘ Symphonische Dichtung,’ which is 
to form the continuation of the Hungaria, and to 
which your beautiful ‘ Prayer,’ which has grown 
on me so much, was the inducement. I shall 
probably bring you the bantling, quite completed, 
next summer. I must first, however, set about 
working out my Schiller’s Jdeale. The four 
movements, instead of two, are fashioned accord- 
ing to your good advice. By Easter, I will send 
you the score of the Mass, which is being printed 
at the Imperial Printing Office. This work, with 
the improvements, additions, and final fugue in 
the “Gloria,” which I wrote out on my arrival 
here, will please you pretty well. I spent some 
glorious days with Wagner. His Niebelungen 
(which he has half finished) is a whole sublime 
world of which no one has a conception. The 
four operas are to be ready for production in ‘two 
years. In truth, my dear friend, you must see 
and hear them. How does your ‘ Hunyadi’ 
translation for Weimar get on? I think of being 
back there in about three weeks, and, if you do 
not delay too long sending in the score, the work 
may, as I wish, be still studied in the course of the 
present season.—When I am once delivered of 
my ‘ Hungarian Opera,’ I shall beg Count Raday 
to be a sort of godlather to it.” 
oe 

MENDELSSOHN AND BERxL10z.—We find in 
the London Musical World the following reference 
to a gossipy letter about Berlioz, which we copied 
from the Paris correspondence of the New 
Orleans Picayune. 

(To the Editor of the Musical World.)—Sir’ 
I have read, in more than one memoir of the 
celebrated critic and composer, M. Berlioz, some- 
thing to the same purport, more or less, of the 
following extracts from a very lovely translated 
essay and biography, which has recently appeared 
in Dwight’s Boston Journal of Music: 

“In 1841 he went to Germany, where he had great 
success ; he is far more popular there than he is here. 
During his tour he gave concerts with Mendelssohn. 
They would invariably be called out; and at a grand 
festival given by them, they embraced each other on 
the stage, and exchanged their batons amid loud 
applause.” 

I am able to give to the above statement, as a 
personal friend of the late Felix Mendelssohn, an 
unqualified denial, which I shall feel oblized by 
your allowing me to do in your widely-spread 
columns. Your obedient servant, 

AnTI-Purr. 

P. S.—I enclose my name and address. 





— ———— 


Wuo Wrote tHe Nearo Sones.—The 
ppecipe| writer is Stephen C. Foster, author of 
“Uncle Ned,” “O, Susannah,” &c. Mr. Foster 
resides near Pittsburg, where he occupies a mod- 
erate clerkship, upon which, and a per centage on 
the sale of his songs, he depends for a living. 
He writes the music of his songs, as well as the 

try. These are sung wherever the English 
guage is spoken, while the music is sung 








wherever men sing. In the cotton fields of the 
South, among the mines of ' California and Aus- 
tralia, in the sea-coast cities of China, in Paris, in 
the London prison, everywhere in fact, his 
melodies are heard. “Uncle Ned” was the first. 
This was published in 1845, and reached a sale 
unknown till then in the music publishing business. 
Of “The Old Folks at Home,” 100,000 copies 
have been sold in this country, and as many more 
in England. “My Old Kentucky Home” and 
“Old Dog Tray,” each had a sale of about 70,000. 
All his other songs have had a great run. All his 
compositions are simple, but they are natural, and 
find their way to the popular heart. 





Musigal Goyyespondenge. 
New York, Marcu 17.—At TuHarsere’s Con- 
certs last week, Rossini’s Stabat Mater, performed 
by the New York Harmonic Society, with the Opera 
troupe and orchestra from the Academy of Music, 
was the chief attraction. The concert took place in 
Niblo’s Theatre, and on the stage were picturesquely 
grouped the chorus singers, the players upon the 
instruments, and the vocal soloists. In the centre 
sat the four prime donne, Parop1, Aner1, Patri 
and JOHANNSEN, each arrayed in a different style 
—Parodi, like an angel all‘in white; Angri, magnifi- 
cent as a dahlia in dark red; Patti, like a fresh, 
pretty buttercup, in yellow brocade; and Johannsen, 
like a moss rose, in delicate pink. At either end of 
the row of prime donne, sat TrpertNi and MorRELuI, 
looking as faultless and uncomfortable, as gentlemen 
dressed in elaborate coats and painfully tight white 
kids, are usually apt to look. 

The Oratorio was but indifferently performed. 
Tiberini seemed, off the stage, quite out of his ele- 
ment, and his Cujus animam was poorly done. 
The only really fine performances were the Pro 
peccatis by Morelli, and that divine strain, the Znflam- 
matus, which Parodi rendered with true feeling and 
appreciation. Some of the singers, even the soloists, 
appeared to pay no regard to the sacred character of 
the music they were singing, laughing and whisper- 
ing to each other during the pauses in their parts, in 
a manner positively disgraceful. But this was not 
all. A miscellaneous Concert followed the sublime 
Oratorio, in which Angri pandered to the common- 
est musical tastes by introducing as repulsive a style 
of music as could be allowed in a concert room. 
Think of the sacrilege! To perform at the same 
concert the solemn Stabat Mater dolorosa and a coarse 
R-r-r-r-r-ataplan song;—to have the holy strains 
of Quando corpus morietur followed by ‘“ Yankee 
Doodle, with variations! ” 

Yet such was the taste of the crowded and fash- 
ionable audience, that the “ Yankee Doodle” was 
received with bursts of delighted enthusiasm, and 
encored, while Rossini’s glorious music elicited only 
the conventional award of a few lazy claps. : 

I called the other day on OLE Butt, who is lying 
sick at the Prescott House. He had announced a 
concert at Dodworth’s Saloon, and a large number 
of tickets had been disposed of, when, a few hours 
before the time appointed for the concert, he was 
suddenly taken ill with an attack of Chagres fever; 
his anxiety to play in the evening of course increased 
his illness, and though at present much better, it is 
still impossible to say when he will be able to appear 
in public. On seeing him, almost his first words he 
uttered were about our trying climate—“ unfit for 
any civilized man.” He intends speedily returning 
to Norway with his son, a young man about twenty, 
also an accomplished violinist, but who is suffering 
with very poor health, apparently the effect of our 
changeable climate. Ole Bull hopes, by giving a 
series of concerts previous to his departure, to in a 
degree repair his ruined fortunes, ruined by his unfor- 
tunate colonizing speculation. That he may be 
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restored to health and competence, is the earnest 
wish of many sympathizing friends. 

The “American Music Association,” which I 
have previously had an opportunity of writing to 
you about, is progressing favorably, and has recently 
appointed as conductor, Dr. CuaRLES GUILMETTE, 
late of the Pyne and Harrison Opera troupe, and 
now a resident of this city. Several new composi- 
tions have been handed in for the next concert, and 
it is to be hoped that the Society will be successful. 
It has for its chief aim the encouragement of native 
musical Art, and though at present young and feeble, 
may be the nucleus of an American Conservatory of 
Music, that will in a few years be an honor to the 


Cora De Wi unorsrt has given us a most suc- 
cessful rendition of Marie, in Donizetti’s Figlia del 
Reggimento. Though she learned the rdle in about 
two weeks, her performance exhibits but little lack 
of study. Her action is very spirited and easy, and 
the singing lesson is given with considerable effect, 
though of course she can introduce none of those 
brilliant showers of vocalization with which poor 
Sontag, in the same part, so electrified her audiences. 
Madame De Wilhorst took a benefit last Wednes- 
day evening, which netted her about $3,000. She 
will shortly proceed to Italy to study. 

There is a prospect of quite an exciting Operatic 
war. Strakoscn will remain entrenched at the 
Academy of Music with his present troupe, rein- 
forced by valuable additions, while Maretzex will 
take his stand at Niblo’s, with the Philadelphia Opera 
Company. The operas will be given at the respect- 
ive establishments on the same evenings, thus throw- 
ing the managers and artists into direct competition. 
Strakosch vs. Maretzek—Parodi vs. Gazzaniga— 
Tiberini vs. Brignoli—Morelli vs. Amodio—Patti vs. 
Aldini—and so on to the end of the chapter. The 
interest already excited, is intense among the opera- 
goers, bat they may be after all disappointed of the 
pleasurable excitement of the War of the Operas, 
by a rumored fusion of the belligerent parties. 
This is, however, at the present time, doubtful. 

TROVATOR. 





Louisvittr, Ky., Fes. 23.—Our “ Orpheus” 
(Minner-Chor) can boast of some really fine voices, 
and the members possesy, what few American Music 
Societies have, a large amount of perseverance 
and industry. Mr. E. W. Gunter is their Con- 
ductor. At their last Concert, they rendered some 
of Mendelssohn’s, Abt’s, and Zollner’s four-part 
songs in excellent style. They also gave, what I 
perceive is frequently sung by our namesake in Bos- 
ton, Mozart’s O Isis und Osiris, and gave it well. 
One cantata especially, Das Gebet der Erde, by 
Zollner, a fine composition, full of effective harmony, 
and requiring much attention to be bestowed on the 
light and shade, to render successfully the meaning 
of the composer, they performed admirably, and in 
really artistic style. Besides the Choruses, we had 
the Sextuor from Lucia, Largo al Factotum, and 
other Solos by our best amateurs. The Concert 
proved successful, and gave general satisfaction. 

To show that I do not exaggerate the merits of the 
“ Orpheus,” I will mention that at the last Musical 
Festival, held in Cincinnati last June, they carried 
the palm of victory over all their sister associations. 
Louisville has sufficient material to produce the 
“Creation,” “Messiah,” Stabat Mater, &c., with 
credit. Four years ago we had an excellent Society, 
the “ Mozart,” but alas! after two seasons of suc- 
cess, want of union proved their ruin. Now and 
then, on especial occasions, and with great labor on 
the part of the zealous ones, a Concert is given for 
some church or charitable association, and whatever 
is thus attempted, is generally successful. Recently 
the Stabat Mater, by Rossini, was produced by the 
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tained by amateurs. Quis est homo, Fac ut portem, 
and the Quartet were rendered beautifully; and the 
Choruses, as usual, were sung well, in excellent 
time, and with good effect, the parts all being well 
balanced. I trust we may again resuscitate the 
Society, but at present the Orpheus is our only per- 
manent institution; the members of the same know 
the importance of harmony and discipline much 
better than their American brethren, as their 7th 
anniversary has recently been celebrated. 





SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Fes. 28.— The second 
of the “ Mozart Series,” on the 18th, was an excel- 
lent concert. The quartet was assisted by a chorus 
of amateur musicians. Mrs. Mozart was enthusi- 
astically received in “I’ma Merry Zingara,” which 
was charmingly rendered. A Scena from “ Elijah” 
—Mrs. Mozart as the youth, Mr. Mozart as Elijah, 
amateurs as the people—was rather imperfectly de- 
livered. The part of Elijah was heavy, and the 
chorus, ‘“‘ Thanks be to God,” not half as powerful 
or distinct as when sung at the concerts of the 
“Institute.” ‘‘Dreams,” by Mrs. WELLS, of this 
city, was given with much perfection. We do not 
agree with one of our critics that Mr. Firzuvuen’s 
accompaniment was heavy. Our friend Jones was 
remarking that it was well conceived and executed. 

The “third and last concert” of the series, on 
the 20th, introduced the “ German Trio,” of Boston. 
Their first piece was a “ Grand Trio of Beethoven’s.” 
It was given with much expression and effect. The 
lights and shades were well worked up, and the ear 
drank deep at this new fountain of sound sosuddenly 
opened. Jones sat @uictly through the Trio. He 
seemed in a sort of dream. Some few seconds after 
the applause at the close of the Trio had subsided, 
he suddenly turned and remarked: “ How I love 
Beethoven! his music sets a chord vibrating in my 
heart whenever I hear it. I recollect the first work 
of his that I ever heard publicly performed, was the 
‘ Allegretto in B flat, from the Symphony in Fy by 
an orchestra in a neighboring city. I then began to 
appreciate Beethoven. I had only recognized him 
as the author of ‘ Beethoven’s favorite waltz,’ (so 
named to make it sell), or some light sentimentality 
for the piano, but now that I bad heard him in a 
higher sphere, I found that the void in my soul, left 
untouched by inspirations of other authors, was filled 
to repletion by the sympathetic breathings of Bee- 
thoven’s noble spirit.” 

“ You speak my sentiments,” said a friend at our 
left, who had listened to the conversation. “ Beet- 
hoven is too little appreciated. We seldom find 
his name among familiar authors on our programmes 
of concerts here in the country. I think your re- 
mark true, that too many only think of him as the 
author (?) of sentimental waltzes! Why are his 
Sonatas, his Concertos, &c., left unsung by our ama- 
teur pianists ?” 

“ They are left unsung, because to perform them 
satisfactorily, one must appreciate the feeling of that 
great master, as the music grew under his inspired 
pen. In his lighter moods he pleases and attracts, 
but as his own mysterious soul of harmony bursts 
on the ear, or wails out as a broken spirit, we can 
only listen, and by listening learn to hear under- 
standingly.” 

The Solo Violincello, “Swiss Boy,” by Mr. 
JUNGNICKEL, was well executed, and showed to 
advantage the gentleman’s dexterity as a solo per- 
former, but after the trio the music was weak in 
idea. 

Mr. Gaertner, in the “ Third Concerto by De 
Beriot,” for Violin, gave great satisfaction to the 
audience, by his masterly rendering. 

The programme announced a “ fantasia for piano, 
Listz,” by Mr. Hause. It was an indifferent thing, 
calculated to show “agility in fingering,” rather than 
one’s capability to translate ideas, (of which the 





fantasia had but few). We strongly suspect the 
piece was an impromptu! 

The “Skylark,” Comer, sung by Mrs. Mozart, 
was the gem of the solos of the evening, and re- 
ceived a hearty encore. The concert was every way 
successful, and a fit close to the series. Mr. Fitz- 
hugh, our best resident pianist, performed his 
accompaniments admirably. 

Our concert season this winter closed with a 
concert by the “Old Folks from Reading,” in big 
coats, little coats; high dresses, low dresses ; puffed 
wigs and knee breeches. Ap Lisitum. 


Dwights Jounal of Music. 
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BOSTON, MAR. 21, 1857. 
NOTICE. 

New VoLUME.—With one more number our Jour- 
nal will complete its fifth year. During these five 
years it has never once failed to make its appearance 
punctually every Saturday, and has earned, we think, 
a right not only to continue to live, but to begin to 
remunerate much better than it has done the inces- 
sant, anxious care and brain-work which have thus 
far kept it up to its first promise. It will live on, if 
we live. It has always paid its own way, if it has only 
half paid its editor. Its prospects are improving, and 
were all its subscribers and advertisers as faithful to 
their very small obligation as we have been to our 
great one, we should even now have but little reason 
to complain. 

The sixth year, and eleventh volume of Dwicut’s 
JOURNAL oF Music will commence on Saturday, 
April 4th. We trust we shall have to part company 
with very few of our present subscribers, many of 
whom have been with us, warmly and strongly, from 
the first. We hope, too, to have to add many new 
names to our list. Let it be understood our terms 
are payment in advance ; for we are weary of serving 
those who (in some instances for two or three years) 
have made us not the slightest return, and we can no 
longer afford to take such risks, or, as experience 
proves, to bear such certain loss. 

Renewals of subscription, and new subscriptions for 
the sizth year are now in order. 


CONCERZGS. 

MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB. — The 
closing concert of the series (Tuesday evening of 
last week) leaves the best impression. The 
Chickering Saloon was actually crowded, and by 
the most attentive and delighted audience of the 
season. Here is the programme: 





PART I. 
RoenQuted it By NOG: 6 Foc diks Ssevctivesedececn vies ‘ozart. 
Allegro—Minuetto—Andante—Finale, Allegro. 
2—Piano Trio, in B flat, for Piano, Clarinet and 
VWIEOMEONO ys oc occ cc cecesvsevescessebstiviss ced Beethoven 
Messrs. Hamann, Ryan and W. Fries. 
PART II 
8—Tema con Variazioni and Finale from the Posthu- 
mous Quartet io D Minor,. ....cccoccccccccsece Schubert. 
Se Path iagaliad,”. » asd odo gaccsdsgenense Franz. 


4—Songs; } b. “Im wunderschénen Monat Mai.” 
c. “ Willkommen mein Wald.” 
Mr. Kreissmann. 
5—Second Quintet in B flat, op. 87,............ Mendelssohn. 
Allegro vivace—Allegretto Scherzando—Adagio molto— 
Finale, Allegro vivace. 


The novelty here was the Beethoven Trio, with 
Clarinet, one of his early works, (op. 11.) . It 
consists of the usual Allegro and Adagio, which 
are quite fresh and buoyant, in the master’s happy 
mood, with passages of deeper feeling, and for a 
finale takes a popular Italian melody, very bright 
and piquant, as a theme for variations such as 
only Beethoven could write. The reed tones 
add great brightness to the whole, and blended 
finely with the strings. The pianist evinced pro- 
gress, but had not overcome the stiffness of com- 


paratively a beginner. The Mozart Quartet is 





a thing to wile away all feeling of constraint, care, 
or common-place. Its Andante is a memorable 
one, by the magical effect of that throbbing 
rhythm kept up by way of accompaniment in the 
violoncello, until one by one the other instru- 
ments become possessed with it. Of that myste- 
rious sad march, with variations, by Schubert, 
and the inspired finale, we can only say that we 
never enjoyed it more, and never felt so clearly 
before, except when listening to his Symphony, 
the poetic soul and genius of the man. The 
second Quintet is one of the strongest and most 
impassioned works of Mendelssohn, and only 
grows on one by repetition. The quaint, wild 
ballad-like melody of the Scherzando is quite 
captivating. 

Mr. KREISSMANN, with the admirable accom- 
paniment of Orro DresEL, gave very great 
pleasure by his truly expressive singing of the 
finely imaginative songs of Robert Franz, 

In congratulating the Club on their eighth 
season, so successfully closed, we are happily re- 
minded that there still remains their Annual 
Benefit Concert, which will take place shortly. 


The Orpnevs GieE CLus gave, on Satur* 
day evening, the last of their three delightful 
concerts. Their success, decided at the outset, 
has gone on crescendo. Forced by the over- 
flowing audience to go to the Melodeon, which 
holds at least 1,200, they found that also filled. 
And a more intelligent and truly music-loving 
audience of that number, has not been seen at 
any Boston concert. The entire programme 
passed off with the greatest zest. 

It is a rare treat to hear thirty or forty good 
male voices, blended so perfectly, sing with such 
precision, spirit, carefu) light and shade, as these 
have been trained to do by Mr. KreissMANN. 
If we should question any point of style in their 
performance, it would be a slightly excessive ten- 
dency to the staccato, a cutting off of notes too 
short, sometimes. They gave us six of their 
German part-songs. The first, by Gade, called 
Waldlied, or “Forest Song,” is full of bright 
early morning jubilance, and lively sympathy 
with Nature. 

The next was Mendelssohn’s “ Turkish Drink- 
ing Song,” a Bacchanalian, in an Oriental, minor 
strain, at once quaintly jovial, sentimental and 
superstitious, and of a choice vinous flavor, bright- 
ening into the major at the fifth line, where tenor 
solo, (Kreissmann), alternates with chorus: 


Out with thee! hence with thy face so blue! 
No wine from a grim looking menial, 

Let him who wine brings be jovial too, 

And vex not the wine elf so genial; 

O come pretty maiden, hither to me, 

Why stand there timid and fearful, 

Thou shalt my cup bearer henceforth be, 

Then the wine shall be sparkling and cheerful. 
O prithee come, O prithee come. 

Out with thee! hence with thy face so blue, &c. 

“ The Voyage,” also by Mendelssohn, to words 
by HEINE, woos one irresistibly to its own mood, 
by its rich sombre harmony, and dreamy melan- 
choly measure. 

The other part-songs were Das Kirchlein, (The 
Chapel), a singularly rich and sombre piece of 
tone-coloring, in the latter part of which a por- 
tion of the deep basses, answered by tenors, make 
a sort of tolling accompaniment to the rest; a 
beautiful piece of slow and tranquil harmony, 
introduced for an encore; and for a finale to the 
concert, the German National Hymn: Wo ist 
des Deutschen Vaterland? composed by Reichardt. 
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This was sung with real patriotic fire, and 
made a great impression. Perhaps it was taken 
a little too rapidly than is the custom, but it 
touched the right chord, and that strongly. 

Mr. Kreissmann had arranged his beautiful 
Serenade, published some years since as a solo: 
Komm heraus, for four male voices, and it sounded 
fincly so, although the singing seemed a little 
timid. 

Miss DoAnE never looked or sang better, and 
her selections were excellent. That lovely mel- 
ody from Mozart’s “ Figaro,” Deh vieni, non 
tardar, o gioja bella, which was one of the things 
in which Jenny Lind’s singing was most heavenly, 
has never since been sung to us so satisfactorily 
as by Miss Doane. She was true to the exquisite 
purity, the simplicity and heart-felt tenderness 
and rapture of the melody. Sontag injured it 
by ornament. Miss Doane’s voice only lacked 
one or two good low tones in a single passage ; 
otherwise her fresh, sympathetic, pure soprano 
was well suited to the song, and she had carefully 
studied the intention of the music till she made it 
her own, and sang it with true fervor. Otto 
Dresxt kindly volunteered the piano accompa- 
niment, which he had taken the pains to arrange 
expressly from the orchestral score, reproducing 
its essential beauties with consummate skill and 
taste. A repetition was inevitable. In the duet 
from “ Fidelio,” which she sang with Mr. Kreiss- 
mann: O namenlose Freude—the rapturous duet 
in which the long separated wife and husband 
recognize each other in the prison of the latter, 
an orchestra was much more needed ; the piano, 
admirably as it was played, failed to convey the 
whole idea; although the effect was bettered by 
a change of position when the duet was repeated. 
It is glorious music, and was finely sung. Miss 
Doane sang also, most acceptably, the song, 
Die Lotos Blume, by Robert Franz, in Ger- 
man, and a bright little Rhenish Volkslied by 
Mendelssohn, in English: “Of all the pretty 
darlings,” &c. 

Quite an enjoyable item in the programme was 
the duet from “ Don Giovanni”: Zh via, buffone, 
(from the beginning of the second act, where 
Leporello threatens to leave the service of the 
Don, and gets laughed at by him), sung by Herren 
LANGERFELD and SCHRAUBSTAEDTER. It isa 
buffo piece, in the Italian rapid parlando style. 
Oulibicheff says: “ Let none but Italians sing it; 
translate it and it ceases to exist.” Nevertheless 
it was sung with gusto and we enjoyed it much, 
although the German nein, nein, nein, for no, no, 
no, and other syllabic iterations did indeed sound 
alittle awkwardly. The MENDELSssoHN QuiN- 
TETTE CxusB contributed the quaint Scherzo 
Allegretto, preceded by the Adagio, from Men- 
delssohn’s second Quintet, and a scena from 
Robert le Diable, in which the flute and clarinet 
took part quite effectively. 

Long as the concert was, we think all went 
away reluctantly, and it was a common remark 
that, were the Orpheus to give three more 
concerts, all would wish to go to them. The 
announcement of another Concert by the Orpheus, 
in compliment to Miss Doane and to Mr. 


KREISSMANN, to take place next Wednesday 
evening, will of course be gladly hailed by all 
who owe so much pleasure to these genuine 
artists. 





Orcnestrat Union. In the two last Afternoon 
Concerts, we have had another hearing of Schubert’s 





glorious Symphony, by two instalments: at the first, 
the first and third movements; at the last, the 
second and fourth, i. e. the Andante, and that mar- 
vellously inspired and exciting Finale. We are sure 
the Symphony won many new admirers. Our 
friend, who writes of music in the Atlas, and who 
generally writes so well that it is a pleasure to find 
ourselves agreeing with him far oftener than we 
differ, makes a good-humored allusion to our com- 
ments on his condemnation, or rather faint praise, 
of this Schubert Symphony. He says: 

“We beg to suggest that a man can never be 
reasoned out of an impression which he has received 
while in a candid state of mind. If a musical work 
seems to him merely pretty and lyrical, no amount 
of argument will make it grand in his recollection.” 

The object of our writing was not at all to alter 
his impression, which was doubtless honest; but to 
do justice to a noble work, so strangely unapprecia- 
ted by many who are regarded as in some sense 
leaders of opinion by the readers of newspaper criti- 
cisms. It was to show our public that there are also 
other impressions about this matter, and that the 
weight of impressicns is mainly with the Sym- 
phony, as one of the noblest works of genius in that 
form. 

The two concerts were also enriched by Weber’s 
Overture to “Oberon,” and Rossini's to the “ Siege 
of Corinth,” and by a plenty of bright dance music, 
operatic arrangements, &c., ending with Mr. Zer- 
raun’s “ Carnival.” The audiences do not begin 
to fall off, but evince more and more interest in the 
music. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


TuE “‘ MrpsuMMER Nicut’s DREAM” Music.—My 
attention was called to an article in one of the evening 
papers, a few days since, alluding to a performance 
in our city of the “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
wherein it was stated that the music to this play was 
composed by MENDELSSOHN, at the age of sixteen. 
Now as far as the overture is concerned, this is indeed 
true, it having been completed in the latter part of 
the year 1826. It was during the summer of 1843 
that Mendelssohn found himself nearly prostrated, 
mentally and physically, from the almost incessant 
toil and anxiety which his professional labors had 
brought upon him—and at the earnest solicitation of 
his friends, he consented to retire for a time to Switz- 
erland, there hoping to obtain the repose which he 
so much needed. It was here, while sojourning on 
the banks of Lake Geneva, that he took upon himself 
the task of completing the music to the ‘* Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” the overture to which had been 
given to the world seventeen years before. Shak- 
speare’s ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” with Men- 
delssohn’s music, was performed for the first time at 
Potsdam, (a short distance from Berlin), on the 12th 
of October, 1843,in the private theatre connected 
with the summer residence of Frederic William, 
King of Prussia. N. B, C. 


New Music. 
(From Russell & Richardson, 291 Washington St.) 


§. THALBERG. Compositions Célébres. No.3. Op. 66. 
Introduction and Variations on the Barcarolle of 
the Opera, L’Elisire d’ Amore, of DoNIzeEtTTI. 23 pp. 
price $1. 

No. 6. Op. 67. Grande Fantaisie on motives from 
the Opera, Don Pasquale, of DonizETTI. 29 pp. 
price $1,265. 

Two more of Thalberg’s most popular, most graceful 
and most difficult concert pieces. It is useless to 
speak of them; you must hear him play them. Most 
of our readers have heard him; many will like to 
possess a fair authentic copy and remainder of the 
music, though comparatively few (and yet a goodly 
number) will undertake to master it in some measure 
with their own fingers. His Don Pasquale Serenade 
is a great favorite, and never has that melody seemed 
so fresh to us as in Thalberg’s treatment. As to 
Messrs. R. & R’s editions, they present altogether 
the most clear and beautiful specimens of music 








engraving, that have made their appearance in this 

country. The ornamental title pages (differing ‘in 

style with each number) are tasteful and elegant 
enough to suggest comparison with the best foreign | 
publications. 

FERDINAND BEYER. Op. 134. Les Plaisirs de la 
Jeunesse. <A collection of very easy modern Dances 
for Piano. No.1. La Polka; 2. La Valse; 3. La 
Schottisch ; 6. Le Quadrille. Each 5 pages, price 
2) cts. ‘ 

C. ZeRRAHN. Traviata Quadrille, for Piano, on 
ome from VERDI’s new Opera. Pp. 7, price 

J cts. 

2. Concordia Quadrille, pp. 7. 25 cts. 

Brilliant and taking; with a true dance accent. 
The Concordia has a couple of ad libitum flute-parts 
to one of its movements. 

F. BurGMvELLeR. Grand Waltz from Le Prophéte. 
Being No. 11 of ‘‘ The Varieties,” a series of 12 
pieces. Pp. 11. 60 cts. 

An introduction, consisting of the pastoral Andan- 
tino, followed by the second motive of the March du 
sacre, leads to some of the graceful dances of the 
skating scene. 

Tu. Oxsten. Elegant Impromptu on Pemta’s 
March, 30 cts. igre a 


G. Bemis. Kitty Clyde. SongwithGuitar. 3 pages. 
Being No. 23 of the “‘ Guitarist’s Repertoire.” 





(From C. Breusing, New York.) 
S. THALBERG. Op.72. ‘‘ Home, sweet Home,” varié 

pour le Piano. Pp. 14. Price $1 00. 

Souvenir ad’ Amerique: Valses brilliantes, for Piano. 
pp- 17. $1. 

Two of Thalberg’s latest works, composed here in 
America. His exquisite treatment of ‘‘ Sweet Home” 
has given delight wherever he has played, and will be 
much sought for. His Waltzés have a fascinating 
grace and brilliancy, that places them along with 
those of Strauss, Labitzky and Lanner. They are 
difficult for waltzes, but not difficult for Thalberg 
music. 


Mlusigal Ghit-Chat. 
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THALBERG is with us again, accompanied by 
Madame D’Aner1, Madame JonannseEn, and Herr 
ScurE1Ber. He gives his first evening concert on 
Tuesday, at the Music Hall; the second on Thurs- 
day. For the pieces to be played, or sung, see adver- 
tisement. Also, three Matinées, at Chickering’s, are 
announced, for Wednesday, Friday and Monday, at 
1 P. M., when he will play some of his own choicest 
pieces, with selections from Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
&c., toa select audience, paying $5 for the series. 
Particulars below..... We are happy to see the sug- 
gestion of a benefit concert to CARL ZERRAHN very 
generally and warmly responded to....The musical 
“uccelli,” “sweet faces, belli, belli,’ who sang for 
“poor CorELLI,” at that charming private concert, 
were as many as fifty, and not fifteen, as our treach- 
erous types made it. 


Those who would find a rich supply of Easter 
music, are referred to Novello’s advertisement in 
another colamn....A new military band has been 
organized in this city, under the name of the “ Ger- 
mania Band,” composed of members of the Germa- 
nia Serenade Band, and other excellent musicians. 
They will make their debut at a grand Military Con- 
cert, in the Music Hall, under the auspices of the 
“Boston City Guard,” next Saturday evening.... 
By the way, leaders of bands will find something to 
their purpose in the announcement of Messrs. 
Boosey & Co., of London, in another column. 

The Straxoscu Troupe, in New York, performed 
Don Giovanni last night, with Paropr as Donna 
Anna, and Mme. WiHorst as Zerlina....THAL- 
BERG, with the German Opera Troupe, the United 
Siingerbund, and others, gave this week a concert 
and opera combined, in aid of the German Society. 
The programme included two acts of Fidelio, the 
Conspiracy chorus from “Tell,” the Tannhaiiser 
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overture, &c., &c....At the splendid new Academy 
of Music in Philadelphia, the operas have been: 
March 11th, Zl Trovatore; 138th, Za Traviata; 14th, 
Traviata; 16th, Traviata. The bust of Mozart 
surmounts the stage! The prima donna, Mme. 
GazzaNIGA, seems to gain favor....A new pianist 
is reported in New York, as just from Germany, 
who “combines the strength of Gottschalk, the 
grace of Timm, and the delicacy of Thalberg.” 
His name is ScHMEISsER. 


The Charlestown Academy of Music, an amateur 
association, under the direction of Mr. Wa. M. 
Byres, gave a good private performance, week 
before last, of Romberg’s “ Transient and Eternal,” 
Mozart’s 12th Mass, and Neukomm’s Chorus from 
the “ Hymn of the Night.”....They have builded 
them a noble hall in Worcester, Mass.—that is, the 
Worcester Mechanics’ Association have done it, to 
illustrate their art and handicraft, and make a hall for 
their own and other exhibitions and great meetings, 
which is also to serve for a splendid music hall. It 
is said to be larger than any music hall in the United 
States. It was inaugurated musically, with Miss 
Puituiers and an orchestra from Boston, on the 
19th inst.... Haydn’s “ Seasons” has been performed 
by the Musical Institute, at Troy, N. Y. 

Mr. F. N. Crovucn, as he now modestly calls 
himself, and no longer the portentous ‘ Professor 
F. Nicholls Crouch,” seems to be very active in the 
good cause at Washington, D. C., his present abiding 
place, where he gives “ Historical, Biographical 
Sketches and readings on the Science and Progress 
of Music, and the works of early masters, copiously 
illustrated,” at his Academy of Music. The pro- 
gramme to the fourth of the course, (Feb. 26), con- 
tains songs, &c., from Handel, Pergolesi, Purcell, 
Schubert, Shield, Dr. Arne, Storace, Balfe, old Eng- 
lish and Irish melodies, &c. Mr. C. will devote one 
of these evenings to “the portraiture of his own 
MSS. work, ‘Life in the West.’”....Fitzgerald’s 
City Item, (Philadelphia), seconds our suggestion of 
regular Organ Concerts, and promises a series of 
articles on Organs and Organists in Philadelphia. 


The quid-nuncs do not seem quite to have settled 
it among them whether Liszt shall come to America, 
or turn monk in a Hungarian convent. We fancy 
he will keep his own counsel and remain very well 
contented where he is, in Weimar. It is said he 
thinks something of gaining money, but not every- 
thing—and “will not play,” as he says, “where he 
may be stared at as a rara avis, but not understood 
or appreciated as an artist.” This is an idea which 
very few virtuosi endorse in our day. Liszt is an 
artist of rare sensitiveness, and no man is less mer- 
cenary ; his generous disposition, above all, to his 
brother artists, is proverbial....Feric1en Davin, 


who composed the “ Desert,” announces “The End 
of the World” as nearly ready....VeRp1 has gone 
to Italy, to bring out his “ Simone Boccavera.” 


The Havana correspondent of the New York Ex- 
press, after speaking in terms. of praises of Mme. 
Lagrange, tells the following entertaining story of 
Brignoli :— 

*Brignoli, too, has done wonders. Think of it,— 
Brignoli the insouicant, has been found to sing.—as 
he can sing,—well. He really exerted, himself stop- 
= flirting and took to study; par consequence, he 

as learned two good things, how to study and to 
behave himself. On his first appearance before the 
discriminating Creole and Spanish audience of Havana 
in the rdle of Edgardo, he sang no better than he 
would have done on the stage of the Academy of 
Music. What was the consequence? No expression 
of disapprobation was given, for a hiss is mauvaise ton 
in Havana, but, one by one, the Spaniard and Cuban, 
left the theatre, until, in the last thrilling scene, Brig- 
noli found he had to sing to empty boxes. Annoyed 
and mortified at such an exhibition of want of appre- 
ciation, he flew to a sympathizing friend for an explan- 
ation. It was given in four words:— 

‘*Mon ami, you sing false—you have no heart in 
your notes—you do not exert yourself—you are pas- 
sionless, and my compatriots do not pardon such faults 
a second time.” 





«Mais, ce n’est pas ma faute—La Grange—she is 
cold—she freezes me. I cannot sing with her—she is 
not passionée.”’[!] 

** Ah! ca—bien, nous verrons.’” And the sympathiz- 
ing friend seeks La Grange, advises her of Brignoli’s 
complaint of her, which caused the fair cantatrice 
much amusement. She determines to be very ardent 
the followins evening to prove to Brignoli that his bad 
singing was not to be laid to her charge. Brignoli 
meantime had arrived ata similar conclusion. It is 
needless to tell how well Somnambula was given that 
night, when the tenor and prima donna were striving 
to rival each other, both in voice and spirit. There 
were no empty benches that night and the stage was 
completely carpeted with flowers, while the theatre 
rang again with the repeated bravos. 
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THALBERG’S CONCERTS. 
MUSIC HALL. 
The First Concert, TUESDAY, March 24th. 


CARD OF THE MANAGEMENT. 

The public are respectfully informed that Mr THALRERG 
will give a limited number of Concerts. on which occasion he 
will make his lnst appearance this season. 

The Management is determined to make these Concerts as 
brilliant 9s possible. and no effort will be spared to present in 
each a highly artistical Programme. 











The following Artists will appear in the first Concert : 
Mr. THALBERG; 
Mapame D’ANGRI, 


(Cantatrice di Camera to the Emperor of Austria) ; 
Mapame JOHANNSEN, 
(Prima Donna from the German Opera,) who is engaged for 
two evenings ; 
Mr. SCHREIBER, 
(Solo Trumpet Player to the King of Hanover.) 
CONDUCTOR, occceesecceseeeeSIG. ABELLA. 


Mr. TIHALBERG 

Will play Fantasias: Prayer of Moses—Don Giovanni—Elisir 

d’Amore, and Tarantella. 

Mme D°ANGRT 

Will sing Arias: Betly—Fille du Regiment—the Ricci Valtz, 
and the Rateplan. 

Mme. JOIANNSEN 
Will sing Aria: Rohert le Diable—Gumpet’s Valtz—The Swal- 
lows, and Kiicken’s Volkslied. 
Mr. SCHREIBER will play two brilliant solos. 





Tickets #1 to all parts of the Hall. Seats secured without 
extra charge. The sale of seats will commence each morn- 
ing at 9 o’elock. at the Music Store of Russell & Richardson, 
291 Washington St. 

Ticketa to be had at the door. 
mence at 8 o'clock. 


On WEDNFSDAY. First Matinée at Chickering’s. 
On THURSDAY, Second Concert at the Music Hall. 


Doors open at 734 ; to com- 








ORPHEUS GLEE CLUB. 


The Members of the ORPITEUS GLEE CLUB respectfully in- 
form their friends that they will give a 


COMPLIMENTARY CONCERT 
—T0— 


Miss LUCY A. DOANE & Mr. A. KREISSMANN, 
TO TAKE PLACE 
AT THE MELODEON, 
On Wednesday Evening, March 25th, 1857. 


The MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB will kindly assist. 
(G~ Particulars hereafter. 


BOSTON MUSIC SCHOOL. 

The object of this institution is to furnish a solid musical 
education in all its branches, practical and theoretical, to those 
who inte: d fitting themselves for the profession, either as 
artists or teachers, 

Instruction will be given in the following departments,— 
System of Notation, Harmony. Counterpoint and Fugue, 
Composition with referenre to Musical Form and Instrumen- 
tation, Vocalization, Practice in Chorus Singing, Piano Forte, 
Violin, and any of the Orchestral Instruments. Each pupil 
will be required to devote himself practically, either to the 
cultivation of the voice, or to some one instrument, as the 
main object of his study, with a view to artistic excellence as a 
solo performer; and, as incidental to this, and necessary to a 
thorongh knowledge of his art, some insight into theory, and 
a sufficient practice of the Piavo Forte to enable him at least 
to accompany. will also be deemed essential. 

There will be two terms each year, commencing on the first 
Mondays of April and October, and continuing twelve week. 
A pupil may be admitted at any stage of his musical progress, 
and commence with whichever class the board of Instruction 
may deem him qualified to enter. 

Certain evenings in the week will be appointed for the 
practice of chorus singing by the whole school united, and also 
for solo performances, vocal and instrumental, before an 
assembly of invited friends. 

The price of tuition will be $20 a term, payable in advance 
at the commencement of each term, and $2 entrance fee. 

The school will go into operation the first Monday in April 
next. The classes will be formed on the Saturday previous at 
11 o'clock A. M. Mercantile Hail, Summer St. 

Board of Instruction:—B. F. Baxer, J. W. Adams, Levi P. 
Homer, and J. C. D. Parker. 
=n turther information address B. F. Baker, No. 4 Rowe 

ace. 








. . THALBERG’S 
MATINEES MUSICALES, 


—\T— 
Messrs. Cuickertne & Sons’ P1ANo WAREROOMS. 


MR. THALBERG WILL GIVE 


THREE SUBSCRIPTION MATINEES, 
WEDNESDAY, March 25; FRIDAY, March 27; 
and MONDAY, March 30. 

The price of a Subscription Ticket (the room holding but 
250 persons) has been fixed at #5 each, which will admit the 
subscribers to all the three Marinées. 

(G> The Piano being placed in a manner that all seats are 
equslly desirable for hearing and seeing, it has been thought 
advisable not to reserve seats. 

Hour of Commencement, 1 o’elock P. M. The Doors will be 
opened precisely at half past 12. 

The sale of the subscription tickets will commence on 
Saturday, March 2Ist, at Russell & Richardson’s, No. 291 
Washington Street. No tickets to be had at the door. 

Scheme of the Three Matinees. 
First Matinez. 1—Fantasia Sonnambula; 2—Andante; 3— 
Beethoven’s Scnata in C sharp, minor; 4—M'serere, 
from I) Trovatore, on the Alexandre Organ; 5—Chopin's 


Marche Funebre; 6—Lome, sweet Home; 7—Elisir 
d’Amore 
Seconp Martinez. 1—Fantasia Don Giovanni; 2—Etude 


(Repeated Notes); 8—Tarantella; 4—Finale ( Puritani) on 
the Alexandre Organ ; 5—Semiramis ; 6—Concert Waltzes ; 
7—Lucrezia Borgia. 

Tuirp Matinee. 1—Prayer of Moses; 2—Etude La Legerte; 
8-Barcarole; 4—Airs Russes; 5—Two of Mendelssohn 8 
Songs without words; 6—The Last Rose of Summer; 7— 
Masaniello. 

(G> M. Taatsere will be the only performer. 


ORCHESTRAL UNION. 


The above Society respectfully inform the musical public that 
they will give a Series of 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS, 
At the BOSTON MUSIC HALL, ing on Wednesday, 
the l4th of January, 1857. There will be a large Orchestra, 

composed of the best resident musicians. 
Gane BORA ois csc cccdviccinvecved Conductor. 

For programme, see papers of the day. 

Packages containing Six Tickets, $1; Single Tickets, 25 ets. 
To be had at the music stores of E. IL. Wade, Russell & Rich- 
ardson, Tolman, and at the door. 

Doors open at 2; Concert to commence at 3 o’clock. 


PIANO-FORTES. 
JACOB CHICKERING, 


3009 Washington Street, Boston, 

OULD invite his friends and the publie generally to exam- 
ine his new and elegant style of PIANO-FORTES. which 
for purity, firmness, and sweetness Df tone, as well as for neat- 
ness of touch, completeness of action, and durability, are 

second to none manufactured in this country. 
Our fix ilities for manufacturing are such, that we can afford 
to furni=h instruments to purchasers on as reasonable terms as 

they van be obtaiued elsewhere. 














A. NEWHALL & CO. 
(Successors To THe LATE D. B. NewH#ALt,) 
ESPECTFULLY inform their friends and the public, that, 
having purchased the entire stock of the late D. B. New- 
hall, they will continue the business at the old stand; and 
having great facitities for manufacturing. they are now prepared 
to receive orders for the justly celebrated Instruments of their 
predecessor, with all the modern improvements. 

Their instruments will be made in the most faithful and 
perfect manner, as the proprietors themselves superintend the 
manufacture, and having had many years personal experience, 
with the late D. B. Newhall, in manufacturing Piano-Fortes, 
are determined to make none but the best instruments. 

Persons in want of a superior article, are respectfully 
requested to give us a call. 


Warerooms, 344 Washington Street. 
ALFRED NEWHALL. Joun R. Mutu. Netson S. Rep. 





Important to Conductors, Masters 
and Leaders of Bands. 


BOOSEBYT & SONS, 
OF LONDON, 
EG to announce that they will forward, postage-free, to any 
part of the Uni'ed States a complete Catalogue of the con- 
tents of their celebrated 


Musical Journals for Military Band, Stringed 
Band, and Brass Band. 


These three works have been in course of publication many 
years, and now comprise the most extensive repertoire of 
STANDARD & MODERN OPERAS, MARCHES, 

QUICK-STEPS, DANCES, &c., 
Arranged by C. Boosé, (Band Master Fusilier Guards.) and 
other emi Prof A ber of each Journal is pub- 
lished every month. 

There are now published 120 numbers of the Military Jour- 
nal, (for a reed band,) price 15. each ; 60 numbers of the 
Brass Band Journal, price 7s each ; and 70 numbers of the 





_ Orchestral Journal, (for stringed band,) price 6s. each. The 


Orchestral Journal consists of Dance music only. 

An allowance of one third off the marked price is given to 
the profession and trade. All orders must be accompanied 
with a remittance payable to 

BOOSEY & SONS, Music PuBLISHERS, 
24 and 28 Hotues St., Lonpon, (ENG.) 
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FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Have received the following awards for their exhibition of 


PIANO=F'ORTES 
At the Fairs of 1856: 





FROM THE 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association 
FOR THE 


BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 


“ For most decided and meritorious Improvements,” 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 


FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 


FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-SAWING, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 





FROM THE 
American Institute, New York, 
FOR THE 
BEST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 





FROM THE 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





Ji : ALSO, 
At the Illinois State Fair, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





This House was established in 1823, by JONAS CHICKER- 
ING, and up to the present time has furnished 19,000 
PIANOS. For the exhibition of these Pianos in the United 
States and in England, they have been awarded— 

Eleven Gold Medals, 
Seventeen Silver Medals, 


Four Bronze Medals. 





WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC THEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Anthems for the coming Season. 


Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 9; Broadway, N.Y. 


EASTER-TIDE. 


BOYCE.—IF WE BELIEVE THAT JESUS DIED. Verse, 
A.B. Vocal score, 388 cts; Vocal parts, 19 cts. 

HELMORE and NEALE.—CAROLS FOR EASTER- 
TIDE. Edited by the Rev. THos. Hetmore and the Rev. 
J.M. Neate. 18mo.13c. Post free, music folio, $1,13. 

HANDEL.—I KNOW THAT MY REDEEMER LIVETH. 
Soprano solo, 19c, 

Since by man came death. 18c. Vocal parts, 50c. 

Behold, I tell youa mystery. Recit. B. | 19¢ 

The trumpet shall sound. Air, B. j ‘ 

—— Then shall be brought to pass. Recit. 

—— O Death, where is thy sting. Duet, a. 7. 

But thanks be to God. Chorus. 

Ther shall the eyes.—He shall feed his flock. Air, 13c. 

—— His yoke is easy. Chorus, 19c. 

—— Behold the Lamb of God: Chorus. He was despised: 
Air, A. Vocal score, 25c. Vocal parts, 16c. 

HERMAN.—JESUS CHRIST IS RISEN TO-DAY.— 
(Hymn,) 38e 

—— Lift up your heads. Anthem, 63c. 

JACKSON, (Masham.)—CHRIST OUR PASSOVER. 13c. 
Vocal parts, 13c 

KENT.—HEAR MY PRAYER. Verse, two trebles, and 
chorus. Folio, 19c. Octavo, 6c. Chorus parts, 3c. 

—— The Lord is my Shepherd. Verse for treble or tenor 
and bass, withgchorus, 60c. Vocal parts, 25c. 

MONK, W.H.—THE EASTER HYMN, “ Jesus Christ is 
risen to-day.”? Cheadle Prize Composition. 13c. 

NORRIS, THOS,.—HEAR MY PRAYER. Treble solo, 
with chorus, 44c. 

NOVELLO.—THE EASTERN HYMN, newly adapted and 
variously harmonized, as Solo, Trio, Quartet, and Chorus. 


26c. Class copy, 3c. 
—-— The Lord is my strength, 19c. Vocal parts,13c. Class 


copy, in score, 3c. 
PALESTRINA.—BEHOLD THE LAMB OF GOD. B.A. 
T.7T.B. Sle. 
SEWELL.—EASTER HYMN. 25c. 
STROUD.—HEAR MY PRAYER. Four voices. Vocal 
score, 44c. Vocal parts, 25c. 
WEBBER.—CHRIST BEING RAISED FROM THE DEAD. 
Vocal score, 19¢, 























Dedicated (by permission) to the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 


CAROLS FOR EASTER-TIDE. 

*,* In consequence of the great success attending the 
CAROLS FOR CHRISTMAS-TIDE, there are now ready, by the same 
Authors, and to be published in the same forms, 

CAROLS 
FOR 
AAS DER. LIDDs, 
Set to ancient Melodies by the Rev. Tuomas Hetmorg, M. A. 
ro principally in imitation of the original, by the Rev. 
J. M. Neare, M. A. 
With MELopIEs. 





MO MARNE Siac vas sc sceete censuses 13 
SAG, SARE BU, 6: ooo vce vinecs hens 5 00 
Ditto, Compressed four Vocal Parts........ 25 


Wirn Vorce-Parts AND PrIaAno-Forre Agee x, 
BOWS MOMS B00. 5.6 Siok citer czeess 1.18 
THE WoRrDS ONLY. 

DERI 6 ike Shieshe doin vipa chiens sacakss 03 

Ditto, in packets Of 50........s.seeeee 1.25 
These Carols may be sung by a Solo voice, with Accompani- 
ment of the Piano and Organ, in which form they are printed 
in Music Folio, Ad libitum Vocal Parts for Alto, Tenor, and 
Bass, have been added, in order that, when these voices are 
present, the harmony may be rendered complete without an 

instrument. 


FJ0B PRINTING neatly and promptly executed at this Office. 











JAMES W. VOSE’S 
PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 


A SILVER PRIZE MEDAL 
Was awarded for these Pianos at the last Great Exhibition in 
Boston, in competition with the best makers in the country, 
for their fine musical tone and perfect action. Also, 
A BRONZE MEDAL, 
For the superiority and beauty of the exterior. Every instru- 
ment purchased from this establishment will be warranted to 
give full and perfect satisfaction. 
Warerooms 335 Washington St., corner West St., 


BOSTON. 


WILLIAM GOOCH, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 








AT JAMES W. VOSE’S, No. 335 WASHINGTON STREET. 











Ss. B. BALE, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


Rooms at Rev. A. A. Miner’s Church. ...School Street, Boston. 


LNA NA NSA SNS SP NS NI SNS NS SSD oe 
EDWARD L. BALCH, 


EILALLISET, DAVIS & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Grand, Parlor Grand, 
and Square 


PIANO FORTES, 


WITH THEIR 
PATENT SUSPENSION BRIDGE AND GRAND ACTION. 


409 Washington Street, Boston, 
(Near Boylston Market.) 


Will soon be Published: 
COOKE’S CELEBRATED METHOD OF SING- 
ING. A new and improved edition. 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE GERMAN CON- 
CERTINA, with a Collection of popular music arranged 


for that instrament. 
In Press: Sa FOR THE ENG- 


LISH CONCERTIN. 











Oliver Ditson & Co., 115 Washington St. 


wees ee ey yY 
MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 





J. C. D. PARKER, 
Enstructor of the Piano-Forte, Organ & Marmony, 
8 HAYWARD PLACE. 





OTTO DRESEL 
Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson’s Musical Exchange. Terms, $50 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; $80 per quarter of iz lessons, one a week. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 
Cracher of the Pinu and Singing, 


U. 8S. HOTEL. 








SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
Gives Instruction in Singing. 
Residence No. 86 Pinckney Street. 
Piano-Forte Instruction. 


MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE, 
RESIDENCE, 55 HANCOCK STREET. 








G. ANDRE & CO., 
Dépét of Foreign and American Music, 
306 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Agents of J. André, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 
tions of Beethoven’s, Clementi’s, Haydn’s and Mozart’s works. 


WILLIAM A. JOHNSON, 


ORGAN BUIGDERFR, 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 


IVES Instruction on the VIOLIN, the PIANO-FORTE, 
and in the THEORY OF MUSIC. Address at his resi- 
dence, No. 1 Winter Place, or at the Music Stores. 


EZ EW Ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIAN O-FORTE, 


Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
HAVE REMOVED TO 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE., 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 




















c. BRE U s ING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREICN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 





J. H. HIDLEY, 
PUBLISHER OF MUSIC, 


And DBealer in Musical Merchandise, 
544 BROADWAY, ALBANY. 


GEORGE WILLIAM WARREN, 


(Late at St. Paul’s Church,) 
ORGANIST of SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CH. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 
Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 
Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 


TERMS OP neribnnnenencaesthe” 











First insertion, per line. . pie abe 6 60d. ¥.0 cbse se ONRe 

Each subsequent insertion, ‘per line aossumeak +. .5 cts. 

For one column, (126 lines) first insertion...... $12.00 
Do do each subsequent. ... $6.00 


Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20cts. 
' Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 


No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 
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